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ABSTRACT 

In April 1990, the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges and the National Center for Academic Achievement 
and Transfer ::onducted a national survey of 1,366 regionally 
accredited, degree-granting, two-year public and private colleges to 
identify practices used to foster and encourage student transfer to 
senior institutions. Institutions were asked to describe the 
frequency with which they employed various transfer strategies, their 
method of identifying transfer students, and their approach to 
calculating institutional transfer statistics. Study findings, based 
on a 39.4% response rate, included the following: (1) the 
institutions utilized written articulation agreements (85%) , course 
equivalency guides (81^), and transfer counselors (81%); (2) 
additional transfer strategies eniployed included joint degree 
programs, dual registration, transfer information centers, 
intercollegiate relations commissions, and guauranteed admissions to 
receiving institutions; (3) the most popular methods used to identify 
students who transferred were graduate follow-up surveys, 
estimates/guesses, state reporting systems, documentation of 
transcript requests, and information obtad.ned from senior 
institutions; and (4) most institutions based trcUisfer statistics on 
recent associate degree graduates or students enrolled in transfer 
curricula, produce j higher transfer rates than institutions 
considering the entire student population in estimating transfer 
rates. Rbrrommendations for future research are included. (GFW) 
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GOOD PRACTICES IN TRANSFER EDUCATION 



REPORT FROM A SURVEY CONDUCTED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

AND 

THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND TRANSFER 



BACKGROUND 

Transfer education, the capacity of communis, technical, and juniw colleges to assist students in the 
iranati(m to a four-year college or university, has historically b«cn an in^KMtant elonent within tbt missicm 
of many of dieseinstitutions. Hieen^ha-^isindie 198(honacademicref(mnandassessmentanddiegcowing 
concern fcH-theeducationalnx>lHUty of minodtysnxlaitsinbighereducation havered 
onthceffcctivaicssofttansfeeducationincommunity,tcchnicaI,andjuniorcoUegcsw^ 
in didr statements of mission, lliis interest has been oqnessedthrougli a varieQr of <<qposts, article 
mcMU>graphs attempting to describe and analyze die extent of transfer activi^, die management of transfer, 
and die impOTtance of transfer in two-year insdmdons. Many of these documents suffer &om a lack of 
adequate data and infono^^oa about transftn: activi^ at die national, state, and institutional leveL 

The Asicncari Assotiation of Community and Junior Colleges (/vACJQ and die National Center for 
Academn; AcMevenieataL'dTransfer (established and funded by Tl)^F(xdFbundationaiul 
American Council on Educ^tiou) seek to devdop reliable documentation oi transfer activi^ duou^iout 
die country. The Center and .^AC^C, in April, 1990, undertook a National Survey to identify practices used 
by regicmally accredited, degKe-gnu^ting, two-year public and private colleges to foster and encourage 
student transfer to senior institutk^x. Institutions were asked to describe die frequency widi which diey 
employed various ti >r strategies, dieir mediod of idaitifying transfer students, and dieir approach to 
establishing transfer laics. 
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A word of caution: This Survey does not offer a national rate of transfer. Differences in data collection 
practices, varying descriptions of "transfer," and the limitations of available data aU prevent a national rate 
of transfer activity from being established at this time. The Survey confirms serious Umitations associated 
with data collection and analysis and some confusion in relation to defining a transfer population. The 
Survey challenges community, technical, and junior colleges to address these issues. 



SUMMARY 



Transfer Practices: Institutions responding to this Survey rely on traditional student support 
services and written interinstitutional arrangements (articulation agreements) to manage transfer. 
Less emphasis is placed on managing transfer in ways that involve faculty and academic depart- 
ments. The relationship between transfer and teaching has not been fully explored. 

Describing Transfer \ctivity: Institutionscmploy a broad range of strategics to identify those 
students who transfer to a four-year school. These include follow-up surveys, documentation of 
transcript requests, and information obtained from receiving institutions about transfer smdents. 
There is limited reliance on any single strategy to routinely obtain reliable information about the 
transfer behavior of the student population. 

Determining Institutional Transfer Rates: Institutions use a variety of definitions of their 
respective transfer populations. This results in the establishment of widely varying approaches to 
calculating transfer rates. Little uniformity among institutions regarding the develc^micnt of 
definitions of transfer and the establishment of institutional transfer rates emerges in this Survey. 



GOALS OF IKE SURVEY 

The Survey includes the 1366 institutions identified on the Anierican Council on Education list of 
regionally accredited, degree-granting, two-year public aixi private institutions. Each received a question- 
naire directed to the Chief Academic Officer of the college. The response to the Survey was encouraging: 
538 institutions provided usable responses which represented 39.4% of the questionnaires mailed to the 
colleges. Thc538 schoolsincludediaigeandsmallinstitutionsfroraalloverthecountry. Theresponsc group 
reflected t'le broad range of students served by conmiunity, junior, and technical colleges. 

The Survey asked the institutions to: 

■ identify the various strategies and practices on which they relied to manage transfer; 

■ describe how they identified ♦he number and percentage of students who transfer to senior 
instimtions; 

■ describe how they determine an instimtional transfer rate for tlie student population. 
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TRANSFER PRACTICES 

Of tlie eleven choices offered by the Survey, responding institutions identified an average of six transfer 
practices. The majority of institutions made use of standard student support services and institutional 
anicuiation arrangements to manage transfer. The most frequently employed practices were 

■ written articulation agreements (85% of institutions); 

■ course equivalency guides (8 1 % of institutions); 

■ transfer counselors (8 1% of institutions). 

A number of institutions indicated reliance on departmental and faculty collaboration. The collab- 
orative practices which were identified varied gready among institutions: 

■ 2yr-4yr departmental collaboration(60% of institutions); 

■ 2yr-4yr faculty collaboration(45% of institutions). 

The respondent inst?nitions were least likely to use academically driven practices to manage transfer. 

■ joint degree programs (33% of institutions); 

■ dual registration (28% of institutions). 



TABLE 1 



INSTFTUnONAL PRACTICES FOR 
ASSISTING STUDENT TRANSFER 
TO FOUR- YEAR COLLEGES 



£EAL1IC£ 



PERCENTAGE 



Written Articulation Agreements* 
Course Equivalency Guides 
Transfer Counselors and Advisors 
Informal Articulation 
2yr-4yr Departmental Collaboration 
Transferor 4yr College Days 
Special Treatment in College Catalog 
2yr-4yr Faculty Collaboration 
Transfer Scholarships 
Joint Degree Program 
Dual Registration 



456 
437 
434 
392 
323 
320 
304 
243 
241 
177 
152 



85% 

81 

81 

73 

60 

60 

57 

45 

45 

33 

28 



* State Agreements: 116, Local Agreements: 112, Bodi: 228 
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Institutions woe also requested to describe other practices used in helping students transfer. They 
identified the following: 



■ Transfer information centers; 

■ Oxrnuterized course transfer infonnation services; 

■ Articulated core curricula foe transfer students; 

■ Specific intercoUege relations conrniissions; 

■ Guaranteed admissions to receiving institutions. 

IDENTIFYING TRANSFER ACTIVITY 

Thecolleges rcpwrted a variety of approaches to identifying transfer activity- The Survey classified these 
methods into seven distinct categories and an eighth grouping representing various combinations of the 
seven categmes. These categories arc broadly inclusive and caanot begin to represent tiie varying practices 
which were reported within each category. The most ftcquentfy employed approaches were: 

■ Follow-up surv^ of graduates (21% of institutions); 

■ Estimate <»- guess (11% of institutions); 

■ State reporting system (10% of institutions); 

■ Number of transcript requests (9% of instimtions). 

The most poptilar jq)proach to collecting inf<mnation was to survey graduates. Surveys were dpptoached 
in different ways. Some institutions asked their students at die time of graduation about their transfer plans. 
Afew!^:hoolsc<mductedfoHow-up surveys after graduatiOTtoobtaininfcmnation about where tiieirstuden 
transfaredAvcryfewcoUeges surveyed aU students vvholeflrcgardlessof graduation, whilenaost survey^ 
associate degree completers only. Many colleges only ctmsidered students in transfaxmented curricula as 
their survey population. 

Graduate surveys which involved obtaining infonnation ftom four-year receiving institutions varied 
greatiy. For example, colleges in Florida, California, Colorado, and North Carolina were able to obtain 
information about thelf students from state university systems. Other schools worked direcdy with one or 
more recdvifig institutions. A few schools ccnnbined several approaches in order to identify transfer 
students. These approaches did not include students who transfer tc> private and out-cf-state institutions and 
thus tend to undorrepreseiit the number of students transfming 
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TABLE 2 



METHODS FOR DErfERMINING NUMBERS 
OF STUDENTS TRANSFERRING 



Method Employed 


Number Using 


Percentage 


Follow*up Survey of Graduates 


111 


21% 


Estiinate or Guess 


57 


11 


State Reporting System 


54 


10 


Number of Transcript Requests 


50 


9 


Feedback fiom a Number of 4yr Colleges 


35 




Reports from In-state Colleges 


29 


5 


Data from Registrar and Other Offices 


26 


5 


Combination of 2 or More of Above 


29 


6 


No Response to the Question 


147 


27 


Total 


538 


100% 



ESTIMATING AN INSTITUTIONAL RATE OF TRANSFER 

There were several different methods used by instituti<Mis to estimate the numbers and the percentages 
of students who transfciTcA Some considered only those persons enrolled in transfer curricula as their 
transfer population, while others used all students enrolled in the college* Most schools considered only 
recent associate degree graduates and ignored students who left before completing the degree. The students 
included in the potenti^d transfer population have a significant impact on transfer rates. For example, if 
College A considered only associate of arts degree graduates in transfer curricula and determined how 
many of this group transferred. College A would most likely have a much higher transfer rate than 
College B which considered all students enrolled in all curricula at the college not returning for the 
following semester. At the same time, College A would most likely underrepresent the absolute number 
of persons transferring by not considering those who transfer before graduating and those who transfer 
from career curricula* 

AREAS OF ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATION AND STUDY 

Sharing Transfer Practices: Further explanation and documentation of institutional transfer practices 
would provide colleges with finesh idesis about improving transfer. Information about the less traditional 
ways coHegCF are using to enhance transfer such as joint curricular efforts, teacher exchanges, and joint 
admissions needs attention as well as the use of student support services and articulation arrangements. 
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Academic Collaboration: Faculty-to-faculty ties and other academic arrangements between the two- 
' year college and the transfer institution need to be established. Such activities could lead to the development 
of more formalized and coherent curricular arrangements that could gready facilitate transfer. This collabo- 
ration can lead to curriculum redesign and redevelopment, changes in pedagogical practices associated with • 
transfer, and direct intervention with students to develop cognitive skills needed for transfer. Existing. { 
articulaiion arrangements can be augmented by renewed faculty involvement in the two-year/ 
four-year relationship. 

Transfer Data Collection: Procedures to identify the transfer student population need to be estab- ' 
lished. This involves routine data collection, longitudinal follow-up of smdents who transfer and definition 
of the transfer population. Institutions need guidance in developing and managing tiieir transfer data base. 

Transfer Effectiveness: More attention needs to be paid to establishing institutional transfer rates as 
a basis for establishing institutional transfer effectiveness. This requires agreement about tiie definition of 
a transfer population. Given the establishment of an instimtional transfer rate, institutional transfer goals can 
be identified and schools can proceed to evaluate the extent to which they realize these goals. 

National Transfer Rate: The reporting of a national rate of transfer is not possible from this Survey 
given the difficulties associated with gathering transfer data and defining the transfer population. The estab- 
lishment of a national rate of tran: fer would be of significant value to colleges. This would require serious 
attention to data collection and analyas. A generally accepted definition of transfer is needed to establish 
institutional transfer rates as a foundation for a national transfer profile. 

Survey re ponses were compiled and analyzed by Dr. Aram L Terzian, Division Dean, Community College 
of Philadelphia. 
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